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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 



Cyrus Thomas. — In the death of Cyrus Thomas, June 26, 19 10, in 
his eighty-fifth year, the Bureau of American Ethnology loses its oldest 
member both in age and in years of service and American anthropology 
its oldest pioneer and one of its most conspicuous figures. 

Dr Thomas was born at Kingsport, Sullivan county, Tennessee, July 
27, 1825, his father being descended from German immigrants from Schif- 
ferstadt in the Palatinate, while his mother was of Irish parentage. Until 
1849 he lived in and near Kingsport, the only education which he received 
during this time, other than what 
he gave himself, being obtained at 
the village schools and in the 
academy at Jonesboro, Tennessee. 
At the desire of his mother, who 
wished him to enter the medical 
profession, he studied anatomy and 
physiology with a physician, a 
graduate of Philadelphia Univer- 
sity. Later he was transferred by 
his father to the county seat of an 
adjoining county to take charge of 
some business. Having no love 
for medicine, he privately took up 
the study of law and, removing to 
Illinois, he was soon admitted to 
the bar and followed the legal 
calling until 1865. Frqm 185 1 to 
1854 he served as county clerk of 
Jackson county. Upon abandon- 
ing the practice of law he was 
given charge oi the schools of De 

Soto, Jackson County, for some two or three years. After this time 
a strong religious strain in him led him into the ministry of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, but his intense independence of thought 
caused him to abandon the ministry a few years later, though he con- 
tinued a church member to the end of his life. Long before this 
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period, however, he had developed a deep love of natural history, and in 
1858 he was a principal founder of the Illinois Natural History Society, 
still an active organization. In 1869 his professional scientific career 
began with his appointment as an assistant in entomology in the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories under the 
late Professor Hayden, in which capacity he continued four years. In 
1873 ne became Professor of Natural Science in the Southern Illinois 
Normal University and held this chair until 1877 when he was appointed 
State Entomologist of Illinois and at the same time a member of the 
United States Entomological Commission. The commission came to an 
end in 1879, but he held the former position until 1882. During this 
period he was tendered by the United States Commissioner of Agriculture, 
without any solicitation on the part of himself or friends, the position of 
entomologist. This, however, he declined. Finally, in 1882, he was 
appointed to the newly established Bureau of American Ethnology where 
he continued for the remainder of his life, a period of twenty-eight years. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Gettysburg College. 
His remains were laid to rest in Frederick, Md., with those of his paterna 
ancestors. 

Dr Thomas was twice married, his first wife being Dorothy Logan, a 
sister of Gen. John A. Logan. After her death he married, in 1865, 
Miss Viola L. Davis of Youngsville, by whom he had five daughters, and 
a son who died in infancy. Three of his daughters survive him. 

Dr Thomas has claims to recognition in two distinct branches of 
science, entomology and anthropology, but he has been so long associated 
with archeological and ethnological investigations that few are aware of 
the extended entomological career which preceded. As an entomologist 
he was not only a part of the pioneer exploration of the new west but a 
powerful factor in the mitigation of the insect plague that had so long 
retarded the development of the border states. His studies in the sciences 
which finally claimed his allegiance were extensive, but those for which 
he will be longest remembered are his contributions to the study of the 
Maya hieroglyphs and his explorations among the mounds of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. He was not a field ethnologist and never claimed 
to be, his contributions to the study of living races being purely literary, 
but his knowledge of the archeology of the Mississippi valley was intimate 
and extensive. His most important single contribution to the study of 
our American races was without doubt his service in demonstrating the 
truth of Powell's contention and destroying that superstition of a race of 
< ' mound builders ' ' totally distinct from the tribes found in occupancy of 
the North American continent at the time of its discovery. 
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Dr Thomas' career was typically American, but of a kind which will 
scarcely find future duplication. The complete story of his life and times 
would throw an interesting light on the upgrowth of higher education and 
modern science on purely American soil. Conditions in the early half of 
the nineteenth century west of the Alleghany mountains were very dif- 
ferent from what they are to-day, and what now is considered an ordinary 
education was then viewed as an unnecessary superfluity of knowledge. 
For one born among such limited ideals and opportunities to rise above 
them required an exceptionally strong individuality. That a scientist 
should develop in such surroundings is remarkable in itself, but that a 
scientist with such a record of positive accomplishment should arise among 
them bespeaks an intellectual power and an originality of mind border- 
ing upon what we term " greatness." 

Dr Thomas enjoyed almost perfect physical health except toward the 
very end of his life, and was possessed of tireless energy which did not 
falter until within a week of his death. His early years of constant war- 
fare against intellectual indifference and opposition developed a strongly 
marked argumentative tendency,, but those who knew him best were aware 
that it concealed a kindly disposition, while even his opponents could not 
deny that he always fought in the open and was as ready to take as to give. 

The following bibliography was prepared by Dr Thomas a short time 
before his death. 
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Charles Staniland Wake died at Chicago on June 21. He was born 
in England, at Kingston-on-Hull, March 22, 1835. He received his 
education at Hull College and began his writing upon anthropological 
subjects with his Chapters on Man, printed in 1862. While he remained 
in England, he was actively associated with the various societies dealing 
with man as a subject of study. He served upon the General Committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and upon the 
Council of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and he was an active member of the Folk-Lore Society. In the early 
discussions at the Anthropological Institute he took frequent part in the 
arguments upon early social structure and primitive beliefs, which were 
subjects of particular and special interest to him. A series of thoughtful 
and important works by him appeared rather rapidly during the dozen 
years from 1878-1889 — Evolution and Morality (1878), Origin and 
Significance of the Great Pyramid (1882), Serpent Worship and other 
Essays (1888), Development of Marriage and Kinship (1889). These 
were all printed in England. Removing to the United States Mr Wake 
located in Chicago. He was interested in the Congress of Anthropology 
held in connection with the World's Columbian Exposition and was the 
editor of its Memoirs. In 1895 he was added to the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field-Columbian Museum (now the Field 
Museum of Natural History) which he served in the capacity of a recorder to 
the time of his death. During the last twenty years he had published little. 
He was an associate editor of The American Antiquarian to which he 
made occasional contributions. He was a careful reader and was an 
admirable compiler and organizer of notes from reading. He has done 
much work of that kind for others to use, both inside and outside of the 
museum. For many years he was interested in working out diagrammatic 
representations of the principles operative in nature and man, and in 1907 
he printed Vortex Philosophy or the Geometry of Science. Mr Wake was 
interested in psychic studies and was an honorary, corresponding, or 
active member in various ethical, theosophical, and psychical research 
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societies. A man of unusually retiring and unassuming character, he 
rarely figured conspicuously in public, but he was well known and greatly 
esteemed and respected by a large circle of neighbors and friends. 

F. S. 

On the Etymology of Guayabe. — The delicious paper-bread of the 
Pueblo Indians has been described by many authors. 1 The product is 
known to the Spanish-speaking population of the Southwest as guayabe, 
also written guallabe, 2 guayaba, guallaba, guayave, guallave, guayava, 
guallava, guyave, 3 bueyabe, 4 bueyague, 4 etc., pronounced wayaz;e. 

The writer believes that he is the first to point out the origin and 
etymology of this word. It comes from the Tewa language. At all the 
Rio Grande Tewa villages paper-bread is known as mbuwaya?;e, mbuwa 
meaning bread of any kind and ya^e signifying ' to be stripped off,' ' to be 
skinned,' ' to peel off or up.' Thus mbuwaya^e means ' the bread that is 
stripped off, ' referring to the thin layers which are separated from the hot 
guayabe stone. The Jemez call the food wu n bela, 'real bread,' while 
bela refers to "American bread." At none of the non -Tewa villages 
have native names for paper-bread been discovered which have a sound 
similar to "guayabe." J. P. Harrington. 

" Butterfly " in Southwestern Languages. — Although the butterfly 
is not known to figure prominently in the mythology of any tribe of the 
southwestern United States the designations of this animal are here 
curious and interesting. To the Utes of the Moguache band the butter- 
fly is known as either na'nasits/, plu. na'nasitsiu, or pariy^ha'nasits?, plu. 
pari 'Jaina.' nasi' tsiu. The informants could not explain the etymology of the 
former word ; the latter signifies ' elk butterfly,' pari', plu. pari'jau, mean- 
ing ' elk. ' It is explained that butterflies are born from the nostrils of the 
elk, which are of butterfly shape. In the Ute words above, italicized 
letters represent unvoiced sounds. 

The Jemez Pueblo Indians call the butterfly wa/habe"la, plu. wa/ha- 
b£"la§, literally 'frayed cloud,' from wa/ha, 'cumulus cloud,' and be"la, 
'frayed, ruffled, tangled, unkempt.' Ts'o'be'la, Unkempt-Hair, is the 
nickname of a boy at Jemez. In Jemez mythology Coyote (ja n ) is occa- 
sionally called ja nr be' la, Coyote Tangle-hair. 

1 Notably by Frank H. Cushing, Zufii Breadstuff, The Millstone, 1884, pp. 175-6 
and 197-9. 

2 A spelling very current in New Mexico. 

3 Cushing, op. cit., p. 93. 

4 These orthographies are probably influenced by words beginning with bu such as 
buey, bull, pronounced by the Indians weye, waye. 
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In the Tewa language, dialect of San Ildefonso, the butterfly is called 
polamimi, plu. the same. This word is remarkable inasmuch as // is the 
only Tewa word so far discovered which contains the sound of I. In this 
word the 1 is clearly pronounced as in Mexican. 

The Mohave call the butterfly hu"mana'p a , plu. the same, a word 
which they cannot analyze into simpler elements. 

The words given above are all generic ; the several species of butter- 
fly may be distinguished only by adding descriptive terms. The Mohave 
word quoted is applied also to moths ; in the other languages distinct 

words are in use to designate moths. 

J. P. Harrington. 

Studies of the late Washington Matthews. — Statements having 
come to the writer that the philological work of the late Dr Washington 
Matthews, U. S. A., among the Navaho Indians could not have been 
accurate because of his deafness, she begs to say that most of Doctor 
Matthews' investigations among the Navaho were made previous to 1894, 
he having devoted six years of study to these Indians prior to this date, 
using his private funds in the prosecution of his work. The doctor was 
not afflicted with deafness before 1892 and even at this time his trouble 
was so slight that he was fully able to attend to his professional duties, 
having no difficulty in counting heart-beats without the aid of an instru- 
ment. Doctor Matthews was retired in 1895, not because of deafness but 
on account of disease of the spinal nerves, when his field studies ceased. 

It is well known among anthropologists at least, that Doctor Matthews 
was a scholar of the highest attainments, his knowledge of medicine, 
biology, and botany adding much to his force as a student of ethnology. 
He was most clever with his brush, and his sketches of Indian life are 
charming. His careful, painstaking, honest work, must ever stand as a 
beacon to students of ethnology to lead them on over the path followed 
by this noble, high-minded, modest scholar. 

Matilda Coxe Stevenson. 

The Journal of Race Development. — The first number of this new 
quarterly has just made its appearance. It is published by Clark Uni- 
versity under the editorship of Dr George H. Blakeslee and President G. 
Stanley Hall. Contributing Editors are : Professor David P. Barrows, 
University of California ; Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University ; 
Professor William I. Chamberlain, Rutgers College ; Dr William Curtis 
Farabee, Harvard University ; President A. F. Griffiths, Oahu College, 
Honolulu ; Dr Frank H. Hankins, Clark University ; Professor J. W. 
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Jenks, Cornell University ; Dr George Heber Jones, Seoul, Korea ; 
Professor George Trumbull Ladd, Yale University ; Dr Payson J. Treat, 
Stanford University ; and Professor Frederick W. Williams, Yale Uni- 
versity. The publisher is Dr Louis N. Wilson, of Clark University. In 
a short introductory paper (pp. 1-4) Dr Blakeslee says : 

The Journal of Race Development offers itself as a forum for the discussion of the 
problems which relate to the progress of races and states generally considered backward 
in their standards of civilization. It is not the organ of any particular school of thought ; 
it does not even hold itself responsible for all of the statements of its contributors but it 
aims to present, by the pen of men who can write with authority, the important facts 
which bear upon race progress, and the different theories as to the methods by which de- 
veloped peoples may most effectually aid the progress of the undeveloped. It seeks to 
discover, not how weaker races may best be exploited, but how they may best be helped 
by the stronger. 

The rest of the number is made up as follows : The Point of View 
Toward Primitive Races, by President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Univer- 
sity (pp. 5-1 1); Recent Administrative Changes in China, by Dr F. W. 
Williams, Professor of Modern Oriental History, Yale University (pp. 
12-17); Some Aspects of Reform in Korea, by Dr George Heber Jones, 
Seoul, Korea (pp. 18-35); Civil Service in the Philippine Islands, by 
WilliamS. Washburn, Ph.D., United States Cifil Service Commissioner, 
recently Director of the Philippine Civil Service (pp. 36-57); Our Philip- 
pine Policies amd their Results, by the Hon. W. Morgan Shuster, recently 
Secretary of Public Instruction for the Philippine Islands (pp. 58-74); 
The Philippines and Recent Tariff Legislation, by Congressman Charles 
G. Washburn, Worcester, Mass. (pp. 75~ 8 5); The Present Situation in 
India, by Dr John P. Jones, Madura, India (pp. 86-109); Educational 
Problems in India, by Professor William I. Chamberlain, Ph.D., of Rutgers 
College, recently President of Voorhees College, Vellore, India (pp. 
110-121); Notes and Reviews. 

The staff of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution has recently been increased by the addition of two ethnologists 
who have come to their work with the prestige of high university distinction. 
The first of these, Dr Truman Michelson, studied comparative philology 
at Harvard and then continued his studies abroad at the universities in 
Leipsic and Bonn. He then taught comparative philology at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. , and more recently has been a student 
under Professor Boas at Columbia University in New York City. He has 
published various papers in his specialty and has in press a revision of 
Jones' Grammar of the Fox Language. Doctor Michelson is undertaking 
during the summer and autumn to determine the linguistic interrelation- 
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ship of the greater groups of the Algonquian languages. For this pur- 
pose he is visiting the Blackfeet reservation and the Northern Cheyenne 
reservation in Montana, then the Windriver reservation in Wyoming, 
the Menomoni reservation in Wisconsin, and the Micmac reservations in 
Quebec and New Brunswick. 

The second of these new appointees is Mr Paul Radin, who has prose- 
cuted advanced studies in anthropology at the universities in Berlin and 
Munich, and during the last four years has been a student under Boas and 
Farrand at Columbia University in New York City, from which institution 
he is soon to receive his doctorate. Mr Radin has taught at the College 
of the City of New York, but has decided to relinquish teaching in order 
to follow ethnological studies as a life-work and to him the bureau has 
assigned special investigations among the Winnebago Indians of Nebraska. 
Mr Radin is the author of numerous papers which have appeared in the Zeit- 
schrift fur Ethnologie, the Journal of American Folk-lore, and the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Readers of the American Anthropologist who are familiar with Dr C. 
Hart Merriam' s articles on the California Indians will be interested to learn 
that he has resigned as Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, with 
which he has been connected for twenty- five years, and that through the 
liberality of Mrs E. H. Harriman it has been made possible for him to 
devote the remainder of his life to independent scientific work. While 
this will no doubt be chiefly along biologic lines, especially in the field 
of American mammalogy, our readers will hope that Doctor Merriam will 
find opportunity to continue his studies of Indian lore and especially to 
give to the world the results of his long study of Indian baskets, of which 
he has an unrivalled collection. Mr H. W. Henshaw, formerly Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology and one time editor of The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, has succeeded Doctor Merriam as Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey. 

The valuable collections of native African art made by Mr E. Torday 
in the southern Belgian Congo are now being classified and arranged by 
the authorities of the British Museum. The most remarkable specimens 
in the collection are the wooden portrait statues of past rulers, which 
throw a new light on savage art in Africa. Next in importance are a 
splendid carved throne of the paramount chiefs, wooden caskets and 
cups, and specimens of remarkable textiles resembling velvet, made from 
the fiber of the upper skin of the palm leaf (raphia). The collection 
was made before the almost complete disappearance of native art work 
due to the importation of cheap European productions. 
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In a communication to the editors Dr P. E. Goddard says: " The 
latter part of your note [in the American Anthropologist for Jan. -March] 
(p. 138) concerning Dr Edgar L. Hewett's lecture at Boulder, Colorado, 
gives a wrong impression. Dr H. J. Spinden worked out the sequence 
of the art found at Copan from photographs and reproductions, and in- 
corporated his results in a thesis deposited in Harvard Library, June 29, 
1909. These conclusions, which correspond exactly with the dates upon 
the objects studied and now known in a general way to many, are un- 
doubtedly those to which reference is made by Dr Hewett. This may 
seem unimportant but nevertheless deserves correction." 

Dr Robert Fletcher of the surgeon general's library in the Depart- 
ment of War, Washington, D. C, has received the honorary gold medal 
of the year from the Royal College of Surgeons, London. Dr Fletcher 
is noted for his work in anthropology as well as for his accomplishments 
in the field of medicine ; he is an active member of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and one of its past presidents. 

Through the generosity of Mr Anson W. Hard, the American 
Museum of Natural History has secured an extensive series of old and 
valuable serapes and other blankets made by the Saltillo and other Indian 
tribes of Mexico and several of the tribes of the southwest. 

Among the British birthday honors was the appointment of Mr J. H. 
Marshall, Director General of Archeology in India, and Dr M. Aurel 
Stein, Superintendent of the Archeological Survey, as Commanders of the 
Indian Empire (C. I. E.). 

Instruction in anthropology will enter into the elective course in 
tropical medicine to be offered at the University of Pennsylvania at the 
opening of the coming fall session. 

It is announced that Herr Frick, who has been engaged in anthro- 
pological exploration in South America, has been murdered by Indians 
in southern Bolivia. 

On May 31, Mr C. J. Holmes gave the first of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution on " Heredity in Tudor and Stuart Portraits." 

Dr Paul Mantegazza, the eminent Italian anthropologist, died on 
August 28, at the age of seventy-nine years. 

Dr J. W. Fewkes just returned to Washington from an explora- 
tion of Pueblo ruins in northern Arizona. 



